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INTRODUCTION 


This Chart Book, “Job Opportunities for Older Workers,” is a 
special supplement to volume IV of the Studies of the Aged and 
Aging. It was prepared by the Department of Labor, at the request 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, and is based on infor- 
mation obtained from a series of reports of the Department which 
are summarized in document I of volume IV (pp. 5 to 85). It is 
printed as a supplement because the charts had not been completed 
when volume IV on “Employment” went to press. Any conclusions 
or points of emphasis are, naturally, those of the Department of 
Labor, and do not necessarily represent the views of the committee. 

Mrs. Aryness Joy Wickens, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Manpower and Employment, provided overall guidance and direc- 
tion to the staff preparing the chart book. Charles E. O’Dell, coor- 
dinator for older worker programs in the Department of Labor, di- 
rected the gathering and interpretation of the data, with assistance 
of Faith Williams, Raymond Larson, and Alice Wells of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; Lazor Paves, Norman Medvin, and Abraham 
Stahler of the Bureau of Employment Security; and Marguerite 
Zapoleon of the Women’s Bureau. 
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ABOUT THIS CHART BOOK 





As a young and expanding Nation with frontier and agricultural 
traditions, the United States placed a high premium on youth. But, 
we have rapidly changed from an agricultural to an industrial Na- 
tion—from a largely rural to an essentially urban society. 

Furthermore, our amazing progress in medical and social services 
designed to prevent the diseases of childhood and youth has greatly 
increased the average life expectancy of our people and the age compo- 
sition and structure of our population. 

We have now reached a point where middle-aged and older men and 
women constitute a very considerable part of our manpower resources. 
Utilization of this potential source of manpower is essential both to 
the peacetime growth of our economy, and to our survival in the event 
of a national emergency. 

These changes mean that a new dimension has been added to our 
labor force calling for corresponding changes in attitudes, policies, 
and practices toward the hiring, training, use, and retirement of 
middle-aged and older workers. 

In reality there is no fixed age at which a person becomes too old to 
work. In actual employment practice, however, the age at which the 
job seeker encounters employment obstacles varies widely with his 
occupation, industry, locality, and with the general condition of the 
labor market. 

Ideally, each worker should be considered for employment on the 
basis of his individual qualifications as these measure up to the basic 
requirements of the job. But in practice age restrictions are applied 
arbitrarily by many employers, so that many job seekers—men and 
women at 35, 40, or 45 years of age or older—find it difficult to get a 
job as new entrants into the work force, or when they have lost their 
old ones. 

This chart book describes the population and labor force changes 
underlying the older workers’ problems, the status of middle-aged and 
older workers among the employed and unemployed, the roadblocks 
they face in getting new employment, their characteristics as workers 
and job seekers, and some of the implications of a program to increase 
job opportunities for them. 
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1. ON THE AVERAGE, PEOPLE ARE LIVING LONGER 


In 1900, males at birth could expect to live 46 years; by 1954 they 
could expect to live 67 years. In 1900, females at birth could expect 
to live 48 years; by 1954 they could expect to live 73 years. This gain 
in life expectancy is due almost entirely to progress in the reduction of 
infant mortality and the prevention of the epidemic diseases of child- 

New medical advances, in the early diagnosis and treatment 
of the chronic diseases of middle and older ages, are just beginning to 
have their impact on the prolongation of life. As a result, both 
physicians and population experts suggest that we can expect gradual 
further increases in longevity in the next several decades. 
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2. THE POPULATION 45 AND OVER HAS INCREASED 
MORE RAPIDLY THAN THE TOTAL POPULATION 


Because of the remarkable increase in longevity in the past half 
century, and the low birthrate of the “depression decade” of 1930-40, 
the middle-aged and older segments of our population have increased 
proportionately at a faster rate than the total population. In 1900, 
there were 13.5 million people 45 and over; by 1920, there were 22 
million; by 1950, there were 43.1 million. During the first half of 
the century, the total population increased 100 percent, but those 45 to 
54 increased 171 percent; those 55 to 64 increased 235 percent; and 
those 65 and over increased 298 percent. 
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3. INCREASED YEARS OF LIFE WILL LARGELY 
BE SPENT IN RETIREMENT 


Although life expectancy has increased for those reaching middle 
and older ages, the average length of working life has declined slightly 
for men after age 60 during the past half century. In 1900, among 
men aged 60, the expected work life remaining was 11.5 years, com- 
pared with 9.7 years in 1950. If these trends continue, the estimated 
work life remaining to men aged 60 by 2000 will have declined to 9,1 
years. At the same time the number of years spent in retirement, be- 
cause of improved longevity, has increased from 2.8 years in 1900, to 
6 years in 1950, and may increase to 8.9 years by the year 2000. 
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4, MAJOR POPULATION INCREASE BY 1965 WILL BE 
AMONG YOUNGER AND OLDER AGE GROUPS 


Because of the declining birth rate from 1930 to 1940, the numbers 
reaching age 25 to 35 in the period from 1955 to 1965 will be at a 
comparatively low point—only a 5 percent increase in the population 
age 20 to 44 is expected in the next decade. Those in the 0-19 age 
group will increase 44 percent but, of course, only a few of these 
younger people will be available for work. Those in the age group 
45 and over will increase 31 percent. 
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5. AGROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OF $560 BILLION BY 1965 
WILL REQUIRE THE EMPLOYMENT OF 10 MILLION 
MORE WORKERS 


Our gross national product of $391 billion in 1955 represents a per 
capita share of $2,370 for each of 165 million people. This per capita 
share has been increasing at the rate of about 2.3 percent a year. 

By 1965, assuming continuous growth at this rate, the per capita 
share will be $2,960 for 190 million people, or a total of $560 billion. 

In 1955 we employed 63 million people to produce a gross national 
product of $391 billion—or an output per worker of about $6,190. 
Over the past 25 years, output per worker has increased at the rate 
of about 2.8 percent per year. 

Over the next 10 years, it seems reasonable to expect an increase in 
output of 28 to 30 percent. However, it is likely that yearly hours of 
work will be reduced about 6 percent by 1965. 

Taken together, the increase in output, and the decrease in hours of 
work, points to an output per worker of about $7,500 by 1965. A gross 
national product of $560 billion, therefore, will require the employ- 
ment of about 74 million people by 1965, as shown in the following 
table and chart: 


Year Employed | Grossnation- | Output per 





al product worker 
Billion 
S000... Lath dda taal a «+s hicicionha< deena 45.5 $165 $3, 620 
a RR Ee a as 47.5 4,370 
SS a ee le ee, Se 60. 0 322 5, 370 
a i RE ES ee ee ee ee 63. 2 391 6, 190 
1965 (estimated) _......-. 74.0 560 7, 500 
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6. BY 1965, HALF OF THE 10 MILLION ADDITIONAL WORK- 
ERS WILL BE MEN AND WOMEN IN THE 45 AND OVER 
AGE GROUPS 


Because of the age composition of the population, shown in chart 3, 
the largest sources of manpower needed to meet employment require- 
ments by 1965 will come from those under 24 and from the 45 and over 
age groups. The expected sources of increase by sex and age group 
are as follows: 

Men.—An increase of 2.7 million is expected in the under-24 group, 
mostly among those age 20 to 24; an increase of 2.3 million is expected 
in the age group 45 and over. There will actually be a small decline 
in the number of men in the age group 25 to 44, all in the age group 
25 to 34. 

Women.—The largest increase (2.7 million) will be in the 45 and 
over age group; the next largest (1.8 million) will be in the under-24 
age group. Little gain will occur in the 25 to 34 age group; but, since 
many women who need to work are better able to do so after age 35, 
as their children reach school age, an increase (about 1 million) is 
expected in the 35 to 44 age group. 
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7. UNEMPLOYMENT IS MORE PREVALENT AMONG 
OLDER WORKERS 


Census data for the full year 1955 show that— 

Average monthly unemployment rates were higher among older 

workers, for example— 
The rate for men aged 25-44 was 2.9 percent. 
The rate for men aged 45 and over was 3.5 percent. 

Older workers had more spells of unemployment, for example : 
50.9 percent of the older men had 2 or more spells of unemploy- 
ment during the year, compared to 43.6 percent of the younger 
men. 

Older workers had longer average duration of unemployment, 
for example: 42.3 percent of the older men had been out of work 
15 or more weeks, compared to 30.1 percent of the younger men. 
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8 OLDER WORKERS HAVE LESS FORMAL SCHOOLING 
AND THIS IS RELATED TO RATES OF UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


According to data from the 1950 census, men 55 to 64 had higher 
rates of unemployment; 4.8 percent, as compared to 3.7 percent for 
men 30 to 34 years of age. 

But there are only small differences in the rates of unemployment 
of men in these two age groups when they are compared in terms of 
the years of formal schooling they have completed. 

However, older men (55-64) had less formal schooling. For ex- 
ample, only about one-third of the older men had completed 8 grades 
or more of school as compared to about two-thirds of the younger men. 
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9. YEARS OF FORMAL SCHOOLING ALSO HAVE A 
GREATER IMPACT THAN AGE, ALONE, ON EARNING 
POWER 


When incomes of all men in the population in 1949 are compared 
by age, the difference between the median income of those 25 to 29 
and of those 65 and over is $1,413. 

According to 1949 census data, the median incomes among men aged 
45 to 54 ranged from $1,465, for those with no formal schooling, to 
$5,549, for those with 4 or more years of college—a spread of $4,084. 
This indicates the importance of formal schooling as a factor in 
earning power. 
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10. BY 1965, OLDER WORKERS WILL BE BETTER 
PREPARED TO ADJUST TO JOB CHANGES 


In 1965, 20 percent of the older men in the labor force (i. e., 
45 and over) will have had at least a complete high school education ; 
only 12 percent of those who were in this age group in 1950 had been 
through high school. 

In 1950, only 6 percent of all men in the labor force aged 45.and over 
had 4 years or more of college education. 

But in 1965, probably 8 percent of those who will then be 45 years or 
older will be college trained. 

The proportion with fewer years of schooling will shrink. 
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11. NEARLY 40 PERCENT OF THOSE CLAIMING UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS ARE 45 YEARS OF 
AGE AND OVER 


In June 1956, a period of comparatively high employment, the 
Department of Lebo monthly survey of the hessstalininn of the 
unemployed showed that 38.5 percent of the unemployment insurance 
claimants in the United States were 45 years of and over. 

The perpantone of older male claimants was slig tly higher at 41.5 
percent, while older female claimants represented 34.2 percent of the 
total of all female claimants. 
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12, OLDER CLAIMANTS HAVE LONGER DURATION 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The high proportion of older claimants and the greater duration of 
their unem lovtaaat should be of great interest to employers-and the 
general public because the resistance to the rehiring of older workers 
and the tendency to retire them arbitrarily has a direct bearing on the 
costs of administering the unemployment insurance program and on 
employer tax rates under State experience rating provisions. 
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13. OLDER CLAIMANTS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE ARE MORE HIGHLY SKILLED 


Despite their comparative deficiency in formal schooling, 1 in 4 of 
the older male claimants for unemployment insurance are skilled as 
compared to 1 in 7 of younger male claimants. Older women claim- 
ants an even higher proportion of skills than younger women. 

Older male claimants are also more heavily represented among 


service, clerical and sales, and professional and managerial occu- 
pations. 
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14, AGE RESTRICTIONS ON JOB OPENINGS BAR MANY 
OLDER WORKERS 


In 5 of the 7 cities participating in the Department of Labor’s 
recent older worker studies, more than half of the job openings listed 
with the employment offices in the month of April 1956 contained 
upper age restrictions. 

A significant volume of age restrictions starts at age 35, and about 
20 percent of all openings in the 7 cities were restricted at that age. 
In the 7 cities combined, 41 percent of the openings were restricted at 
age 45 or lower. 

Age restrictions were least evident in Worcester, Mass., because of a 
State law which bars age discrimination in employment, and in Los 
Angeles which has a long history of community organization and 
education to increase job opportunities for older workers. 
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15. AGE BARRIERS ON JOB OPENINGS ARE MOST 
COMMON IN WHITE COLLAR AND IN UNSKILLED 
OCCUPATIONS; IN LARGER FIRMS; AND SHOW WIDE 
VARIATION AMONG MAJOR INDUSTRY GROUPS 


By occupation, the older workers face greatest ane in finding 
a new job in the clerical, sales, unskilled, and professional and mana- 
gerial fields. Age restrictions are less prevalent in skilled, semiskilled, 
and service occupations, but even here almost half the openings carried 
age restrictions. 

The proportion of job openings with age restrictions increases as the 
size of firm increases, ranging from 52 percent in firms of under 20 
employees up to 78 percent in firms of 1,000 or more. 

y industry, age restrictions occur most frequently on openings 
listed by such industries as finance, real estate, and insurance; trans- 
portation and + utilities; heavy manufacturing; and trade—all 
comparatively heavy employers of either white collar workers or un- 
skilled labor. Age restrictions occur least frequently in construction, 
service, and light manufacturing industries. 
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16. HIRES OF OLDER WORKERS ARE BELOW THEIR 
PROPORTIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND AMONG JOB 
SEEKERS 


Age restrictive hiring practices in the seven cities, as indicated in 
job orders, were confirmed by actual hiring practices over the period 
of a full year. The proportion of older ‘ob seekers in 6 of the 7 cities 
was more than twice that of their proportion of hires. 

In every city the older workers’ proportion among the employed 
exceeded their proportions among those hired. 


For the 7 cities combined, those 45 and over represented 40 percent 
of the job ‘seekers, 35 percent of the employed, but only 22 percent 
of those hired. 
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17. HIRING PATTERNS CONFIRM AGE BARRIERS SHOWN 
IN EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ORDERS 


Further confirmation of the patterns of age restrictions shown by 
occupation, industry, and size of firm in employment service orders 
were borne out in actual hiring practices by a representative sampling 
of employers in the seven cities over the period of a full year. 

By occupation, older workers experienced their highest proportion 
of hires among skilled workers and their lowest proportion among 
clerical workers. In chart 15, it was indicated that clerical orders had 
the heaviest incidence of age restriction, skilled orders the lowest 
incidence of age restrictions. 

By size of firm, the smallest firms restricted openings least by age and 
hired the greatest proportions of older workers. 

By industry, construction had the lowest proportion of age restricted 
openings and hired the greatest proportion of older workers; finance, 
real estate, and insurance had the highest percentage of age restricted 
openings and hired the smallest percentage of older workers. 
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18. ASMALLER PROPORTION OF OLDER WORKERS WERE 
HIRED, AND LEFT EMPLOYMENT, IN FIRMS WITH 
PENSION PLANS 


In all six cities for which data on private pension plan coverage 
were available, there was evidence that firms with pension plans hired 
a smaller proportion of older workers. However, it is important to 
note that many firms with pension plans also provided more stable 
employment for older workers. Briefly summarized here are the 
findings on the effects of pension plans on hires and separations in the 
six cities: 

Hires.—The difference between the proportion of older workers 
hired by plants with pension plans and plants without pension plans 
was smallest in Detroit. In the 6 cities combined, workers age 45 
years or more represented 14 percent of total hires by firms with pea- 
sion plans as compared with 25 percent in firms without pension plans. 

Separations.—The differences in the proportion of separations by 
age between firms with and without private pensions plans were com- 

aratively small, especially in Minneapolis-St. Paul, Worcester, and 
troit. In the other three areas studied, however, the stabilizing 
effects of private pension plans on older worker employment show up 
in the markedly higher proportions of separations of older workers in 
firms which have no pension plans. i 
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19. OLDER WORKERS SHOW GREATER STABILITY; HAVE 
FEWER SEPARATIONS IN PROPORTION TO THEIR 
EMPLOYMENT 


In every one of the seven cities, older workers’ proportions of sepa- 
rations were considerably lower than their proportions of employment. 

In contrast, in every area, the proportion of separations for younger 
workers exceeded their proportion of employment. 
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20. AVERAGE OUTPUT PER MAN-HOUR SHOWS NO 
SIGNIFICANT DECLINE WITH AGE 


In a pilot study in 8 plants—4 in the shoe industry and 4 in the 
clothing industry—not much difference was found among the average 
output for each age group. A small decline occurs in the case of those 
55 to 64, but there is a wider variation in output among individuals 
within age groups than among age groups, as shown in chart 21. 

Workers in 2 age groups—those under 25 and those 65 and over— 
were excluded from the study because the number of cases involved 
was considered insufficient for valid statistical analysis. 
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21. MANY’ OLDER WORKERS EXCEED THE AVERAGE 
OUTPUT OF YOUNGER AGE GROUPS 


This chart shows the proportion of older men and women who ex- 
ceed the “100 mark” which is the average output in the age group 35- 
44, Among men aged 45-54, 44 percent in the footwear plants, and 


52 percent in the clothing plants, exceed the average output of the 
younger group. 

Among women aged 45-54, 47 percent in the footwear plants, and 
almost the same proportion in the clothing plants, exceed average 
— of the oe group of women. 

e an 


n the attendance records of 4,000 workers in the same plants 


were sorted out by age groups, it was found that there is hardly any 
difference by age. 
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22, SPECIAL SERVICES BY PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OF- 
FICES IN THE SPRING OF 1956 INCREASED HIRING OF 
OLDER WORKERS 


A major purpose of the Department’s studies of older workers in 
seven cities was to determine the best methods for increasing job 
opportunities for older workers through the facilities of the State 
employment services. 

his study showed that specialized intensive interviewing, testing, 
counseling, job development, and placement were markedly successful 
in helping older workers find new jobs. For example, a followup 
study done on older workers included in the studies showed that: 

1. Forty-eight percent of those given special services found 
new employment, as compared to 41 percent who were given only 
regular services ; and 

2. Of those who received special services and found new jobs, 
29 percent were actually placed directly by the employment 
service, as compared to only 10 percent of those given regular 
services, 

Therefore, all States have been asked to step up these special 
services and additional funds have been allocated to assist them in 
recruiting and training older worker specialists in State and local 
employment offices. 

s a result of these improved services, employers can count on 
the fact that older workers referred by the employment service will 
be specially selected and well qualified to fill their job openings. 
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23. BARRIERS VERSUS FACTS CONCERNING OLDER 
WORKERS 


In the studies of older workers in seven cities, a broadly representa- 
tive group of employers was asked to state reasons for not wanting 
to hire older workers. The reasons most frequently given and the 
facts revealed concerning the validity of these reasons are itemized 
below: 

1. Too slow; cannot meet production requirements —Charts 20 and 
21 explain the findings of Labor Department studies which showed 
no significant decline in output with age, and wide variations in 
individual performance within age groups. These findings are con- 
firmed by other authoritative studies conducted by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and several colleges and universities. 

2. Lack skills and flexibility ——Chart 15 shows that 1 in 4 older job 
seekers, as compared to 1 in 7 younger workers, were classified as 
skilled workers. In addition, in actual placement experience, older 
workers were quite flexible in accepting the need for change—3 in 5 
accepted change of industry; 2 in 5 changed occupation; 50 percent 
accepted jobs at lower pay. 

3. Cannot meet physical demands.—A recent study by the Depart- 
ment of Labor of physical demands of a sample of 4,000 jobs in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles and Codes showed that only 1 
occupation in 6 requires great physical strength and heavy lifting; 
analysis of 160,000 job seekers in 7 cities showed that only 1 in 6 among 
those 45 and over were physically disabled for their usual oceupation. 

4. Pension and insurance costs are prohibitive—A distinguished 
committee of pension and insurance experts found no significant basis 
in fact for this argument. The costs to the employer of providing 
pensions are in proportion to the services rendered, provided the 
pension is based on a percent of terminal earnings times years of 
service, the most prevalent type today. The man who is hired at a 
later age has fewer years in which to accumulate pension rights and 
receives less in pension benefits than the long-time employee. Fur- 
ther, the apparent savings in current pension outlays for younger 
workers, in terms of interest, turnover, and mortality, are offset at 
least in part by increasing life expectancy and upward trends in wage 
levels due to an increasing standard of living and increased output 
per man-hour. 
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SUMMARY 


These are the facts on older workers. They point up the simple truth 
that each person is an individual and ought to be considered for em- 
ployment on the basis of ability without regard to age. Employers 
who fail to follow this policy are denying themselves access to about 
one-third of the market of available labor supply and an even higher 
proportion of those with usable skills. 

The Department of Labor, therefore, urges all employers, public 
and private, all trade unions, and the public generally to be guided by 
the following basic principles: 

I. Hire on the basis of ability, without regard to age. 

II. Train and use employed older workers more effectively. 

IIT. Retain older workers in employment as long as they are able 
and willing to work. 

IV. Review provisions in pension plans and other programs which 
may inadvertently restrict employment or retention opportunities for 
middle-aged and older workers. 

V. Help older employees to prepare for a socially and economically 
secure and happy retirement. 

VI. Support and use the facilities and services of public and private 
agencies which can help older workers with their problems. 
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